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which he may think lead to the diffusion of theological error, is 
nothing strange ; and, supposing he may give them undue opposition, 
he is, to a certain extent, to be excused for his zeal and well-meaning 
intentions ; also, if the enthusiastic man of science starts bold hypo- 
theses, not sufficiently supported by facts or observation, he is still 
entitled to be treated with a degree of indulgence by the religious 
community. It is very much to be regretted that almost every ad- 
vance which has for centuries been made in science, has been, at the 
commencement, violently opposed by many of the clergy. Surely the 
strong opposition which has so frequently been offered to new views 
on such matters, subsequently established, ought to teach those who 
are ready to risk the truth of scripture on received explanations, more 
caution. It may be safely affirmed that many of the current inter- 
pretations of the sacred text, cannot be reconciled with the facts of 
science ; but it is to be hoped that some of our erudite and profound 
divines will give this question their calm consideration, and so throw 
such light upon it as shall remove the contradictions between christian 
theology and anthropology. 



POSITION OF THE FORAMEN MAGNUM. 
By Professor Jeffreys Wyman, Corr. Memb. A.S.L.* 



The fact, to which attention was called by Daubenton, more than a 
century ago,t that the foramen magnum is situated farther back in 
apes than in man, naturally led anatomists to inquire whether any of 
the human races more nearly approach the apes in this respect than 
the rest. Soemmering made the assertion that such is the case in the 
Negro, and his statement has been quite generally repeated by subse- 
quent writers. Prichard, however, satisfied himself that such is not 
the case, and after having examined " many Negro skulls," states that 
the foramen corresponds in position with that of the white races, viz. : 
" exactly behind the middle of the antero-posterior diameter of the 
basis cranii."J He, however, finds it necessary, in order that this 
should be the case, to make some allowance for the projection of the 
jaws. We have seen no account of the manner in which the measure- 
ments on which this opinion rests were made, except that the jaws 

* From the Proceedings of the Boston Natural History Society, vol. x, 1868. 
+ " Sur la Difference du Grand Trou Occipital dans l'Homme et dana les 
autres Animaux. Me'moires de VAcad. des Sciences, 1764. 
J Researches into the Physical History of Man, vol. i, p. 285, London, 1851. 
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were included when the antero-posterior diameter of the head is spoken 
of. It is obvious that in comparing more or less prognathous races, 
the position of the foramen magnum may be found to vary, although 
there may be no variation when the cranium proper is alone considered. 
In other words the bones of the face may vary independently of the 
cranium. 

The more common method adopted has been to measure from the 
anterior edge of the foramen magnum to the edge of the alveoli in the 
middle of the upper jaw, and from the foramen to the most prominent 
point of the occiput. It seems to us more correct to determine the 
position of the foramen, with regard to the cranium, than with regard 
to the cranium and face, especially as the chief interest which attaches 
to the foramen is an index of the relation of the spinal marrow to the 
cerebral mass. 

In making the measurements on which the following table is based, 
we have kept this circumstance in view, and have adopted the follow- 
ing method. The long diameter, from the glabella to the occiput, 
having been previously measured with the callipers, is made horizontal 
by bringing the two ends of it to correspond with the points of the 
indices on the graduated uprights, and on which the indices are ad- 
justed to the same elevation. Two moveable plumb lines, suspended 
from a wire stretched across the upper part of the frame, are then so 
adjusted that one dropping through the foramen magnum touches its 
anterior border, while the other touches the most prominent part of 
the occiput. The position of the foramen is indicated by the ratio of 
the distance comprised between the two plumb lines, to the long 
diameter of the cranium proper. The number expressing this ratio 
may be called tlie index of tlie foramen magnum, thus conforming to 
the method of expressing the ratio of the breadth, or the height to the 
length. When it is said that the index of the foramen magnum is 
45.4, it is understood that the distance of the anterior edge of the 
foramen from the most projecting part of the occiput, is 45.4 parts of 
the long diameter, this last being considered 100, and both being pro- 
jected on to the same plane. 
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To avoid error, it is important that the long diameter of the head 
should be made as nearly horizontal as possible, for the foramen mag- 
num being on a higher plane, as the long diameter is tilted backwards 
or forwards, moves through an arc of a circle, which changes the 
position of the point where the vertical cuts the horizontal line. 

The preceding table, in which the number of the skulls of each race 
examined is given at the top of the respective columns, shows that 
there is an actual difference in the position of the foramen magnum 
in the races compared, and of such an amount as to make it desirable 
to test the result with much larger collections, in order to determine 
more precisely the value of the position of this opening as a race 
character. 

As far as this table can be accepted, it shows that while there is a 
difference between the human races as regards the position of the 
foramen magnum, it is quite small when compared with the difference 
between the human races and the apes ; and, contrary to Soemmering's 
assertion, the Negro does not make the nearest approach to the latter ; 
and on the other hand, although the negro cranium does not precisely 
agree with that of the white races, as stated by Prichard, it very 
nearly approaches it. It is the North-American Indian which has the 
lowest index.* 



THE PROCESS OF DERIVATION OF THE SPANISH 
LANGUAGE FROM THE LATIN. 

BEING! PART OP THE "DISCORSO PRELIMINAR" TO THE " ROMANCERO Y CAN- 
CtONERO." BY DON AGUSTIN DURAN. 

Translated from the Spanish by J.G. Hincks. 



It is difficult, if not impossible, to determine the period when the 
modern languages, emancipating themselves from the Latin, became 
common, and were constructed of forms essentially different to those 
of the primitive tongue. Observing, however, the course prescribed 
in similar cases by nature and necessity, we may presume somewhat 
upon the time and manner of their formation. This began with the 

* The position of the foramen magnum, as will be seen by this table, is 
very different in the young from what it is in the adult apes, the former ap- 
proaching much nearer to the human races than the latter. We have pointed 
out in a former volume of the Proceedings (ix, p. 203) other striking resem- 
blances between the cranium of the young gorilla and the adult man, which 
are much diminished as age advances. 



